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ithe  lolcrmiiflAil  Law  In  rotation  to 

4**1,  *fMI  to  ircomniutjitr  it' 

•sit  |a  fliM  rLsPita 

Tbm  m&mi  MrUlaf  *i  ft  topic  of  this  In  lo  bftl 
Iml  la  iW  aa»  «i  w bat  in  raibor  orro- 

llitMtt  rofifii  | o dayt  when  commercial 
IfiiMeUm  wart  iJmpk  and  when  ftckntlfic 
■attbadt  of  war  Id  t rsmll  did  not  r-xUt,  oiir* 
raa  ttfsfiuif  that,  if  th*  dootlnaUon  of  a 
isttril  illp  *fft  a psuirtl  port,  car  no  would 
Itl  jiisfilly  ptM  ou laid*  tb#  neutral  coun 
trr  If  It  414  It  would  oftJ?  bo  partially  or 
bf  slot  til  palatal  ilifW.  Therefore  the 
Mrtl  pmf%  vit  Mt  Mil  In  theory  the  deft 

ttaalloa  of  a farao  landed  in  it.  It  wu  in 
fact  the  rail  4+otiaaOoti;  tbtta  legal  theory 
■ad  wwrdii  practice  wore  at  one.  A* 
tOM«  borwwrrf,  aft  Land  iranilt  of  goods  by 
■roar  of  itna  bnaai  guiwil  commercial 
prtdko  adapted  tt«oif  to  the  modern  sUtc  of 
thlaga 

Thro^ah  bill*  of  Lading  became  com'  j 
Ml  tad  laleraftilaeai  baalaeoa  Irattftac 
lloaa  |Im  ftp,  tit  mall  of  which  bu  been 
that  the  port  at  which  good*  are  dlochorged 
I#  aw  hftf»t  a leoi  of  tbttr  true  deatlnation 
la  rrory  erswt  European  port  many  bun- 
drtii  of  Iowa  ar*  tranwhlpped  from  ocean  I 
Ha***  la  rtmft  which  mik#  shorter  f OyagrA 
«f  a cwaotal  astute,  and  an  equal  amount  I* 
Ififtdsrrsd  from  uwair  to  rail  and  the nc** 
forrMi  t«  real  re*  la  the  Continent  of  Eu 
tap*  It  !•  ftlciiw  therefore,  that,  hating  re 
card  la  ib«  older  dactrtaoc  of  nirtllme  ptiie 
law.  a teftfiri  b*fw»f  neutral*  and  belli* 
etaata  la  feapftrt  to  the  rlibt  of  the  latter  to 
*e4«p  ffteii  «kw  ultimate  destination  1* 
ee#«r if  territory  tu  bwwad  oooaer  or  later  In 
ifta  ■ ad  I#  ho  tho  naoot  of  International 

fill  II  Ml 

irviMa 

Tb#  term  rwatiawowo  voyage  a a applied  to 
tie  pftao  fiM  ml#  (fats  herd  la  the  Ns 
pelHftk  Waco  woo  pfflrtly  accurate  It  vu, 
wader  ealettac  coadllloao,  IHogat  to  tend  far- 
fw**  fr*wft  A to  CL  legal  from  9 to  G Cargoes 
wen*  lbsf*f«r*.  ttfsohmlF  wot  from  A to 
P aad  I he  wee  reahtaped  to  C*  Vartoua  d*> 
*toe*  w*oo  adopted  to  giro  an  appearance  of  I 
nwlfty  t*  the  transaction,  hut  the  British 
f'bfoe  ftoart  tonhed  to  the  facto  of  the  oaae. 
mm  If  tho  iraaaartien  ww,  la  fact,  a MtUln- 1 


you*  voyage  from  A to  C.  the  cargo  was 
. autl  -the  crucial  question  being 
not  what  waa  the  true  destination  of  the 
gaoda,  but  what  won  their  original  starting 
point. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  becom- 
ing obvious  that,  under  modern  conditions, 
tbv  old  ld*-a  that  the  destination  of  a ship 
wim  alHo  tho  destination  of  the  goods  was 
based  on  a false  assumption.  The  Supreme 
Court,  llirrefon-,  could  not,  without  throw- 
ing nt.ide  the  truth  of  facts,  accept 
I he  actual  destination  of  a ship  as  the 
rial  destination  of  her  cargo  If  it  was 
clrnrly  otherwise,  and  bo,  both  for  the 
purpose*  of  the  law  of  blockade  and  of  con- 
traband* the  Court  based  Its  decisions  on  the 
rr  (j f dcatlnatioo  of  the  goods.  That  the  par- 
ticular decision*  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
relied  on  real  destination  as  the  proper  test 
of  d'^flaallon  under  the  law  of  prize  should 
have  frequently  been  criticised  adversely  by 
never  a!  writers  on  international  law*  shows 
only  that  the  letter  rather  than  the  rationale 
of  decisions  is  often  too  much  regarded  by 
legal  test  writers. 

More  than  thirty  years  elapsed  before  the 
luiit^ntion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents 
on  this  point  again  emerged*  but  it  cropped 
up  in  n fragmentary  way  in  the  course  of  the 
Boor  War.  Another  ton  years  elapsed,  and  It 
is  evident  in  the  Declaration  of  London, 
where*  as  to  so  frequent  in  conventions  and 
committee*,  there  Is  s manifest  compromise. 
It  wan  one  between  the  opinions  of  those  who 
would  boldly  rest  their  case  on  the  only  iogl- 
cal  ground,  namely,  real  d pb ti nation, and  those 
who  were  in  favor  or  definite  but  less  drastic 
rules  Such  rules  arc  bound  in  time  of  war 
to  break  down  because,  once  it  Is  admitted 
that  m belligerent  has  a right  to  prevent  cer- 
tain articles  from  reaching  his  enemy,  such 
right  cannot  be  restricted  by  rules  which  roly 
for  thHr  efficiency  on  decisions  or  opinions 
iii veti  in  different  times  and  under  different 
circumstances. 

The  game  conflict  and  the  same  necessity 
for  deciding  cases  by  broad  principles  applied 
to  thr  actual  circumstances  of  the  time  are 
obvious  In  regard  to  contraband.  IntbeDec- 
la rat  I on  of  Ijondoti  aeroplan  es  were  placed 
In  tin*  11  *1  of  conditional  contraband;  in  1914, 
Grrat  Britain  placed  them  in  the  list  of  ab- 
solute contraband.  This  Is  a single  Instance 
only,  but  it  la  sufficient  to  show  haw  science 
may  render  some  rules  of  international  law 
obsolete. 

Primarily  and  In  theory,  as  has  been  stat- 
'd, itiofto  points  ralfle  conflicts  between  neu- 
trals and  belligerents,  but  it  Is  equally  ob- 
i tons  that,  under  some  circumstances,  the 
> a us*'  of  one  belligerent  may  also  be  the  cause 
of  tho  neutral;  In  other  words.  It  may  be 
both  to  the  Interest  of  & neutral  and  of  one 
helllgeroat  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  principle  to  practice,  aad  to  en- 
| deavor  to  minimize  belligerent  rights  which 
| are  sound  on  principle.  This  places  a neu- 
t ral  Power  tn  a delicate  position , for  an  ardent 
i ration  of  ft  neutral  right  may  very  well  be* 
r Nine  in  reality  on  Active  assistance  to  a bel- 
I llgerenL 


Democracy  Versus  the 
Melting-Pot 

A Si’UD^  QF  AMSBIOAN  NATIONALITY, 
By  HORACE  M.  KALLEN, 


PART  1* 

It  was*  I think,  an  eminent  lawyer  who, 
backed  by  a ripe  experience  of  inequalities 
before  the  law*  pronounced  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  he  a collection  of  glit- 
tering generalities."  Yet  it  cannot  be  that 
the  implied  slur  was  deserved.  Thera  Is 
hardly  room  to  doubt  that  the  equally  emi- 
nent gentlemen  over  wh-oso  signatures  this 
orotund  synthesis  of  the  social  and  political 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  appears 
conceived  that  they  were  subscribing  to  any- 
thing but  the  dull  and  sober  truth  when 
they  underwrote  the  doctrine  that  God  had 
created  all  men  equal  and  had  endowed  them 
with  certain  inalienable  rights*  among  these 
being  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. That  this  doctrine  did  not  describe  a 
condition*  that  it  even  contradicted  condi- 
tions* that  many  of  the  signatories  owned 
other  men  and  bought  and  sold  them*  that 
many  were  eminent  by  birth,  many  by  wealth, 
and  only  a few  by  merit— all  this  is  acknow- 
ledged. Indeed*  they  were  aware  of  these  in- 
equalities; they  would  probably  have  fought 
their  abolition.  But  they  did  not  regard 
them  as  incompatible  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  For  to  them  the  Declaration 
was  neither  a pronouncement  of  abstract 
principles  nor  an  exercise  in  formal  logic.  It 
was  an  instrument  in  a political  and  econom- 
ic conflict,  a weapon  of  offence  and  defence. 
The  doctrine  of  "natural  rights"  which  Is  its 
essence  was  formulated  to  shield  social  or- 
ders against  the  aggrandisement  of  persons 
acting  under  the  doctrine  of  "divine  right": 
Its  function  was  to  afford  sanction  for  re- 
fusing  customary  obedience  to  traditional  su- 
periority. Such  also  was  the  function  of  the 
Declaration,  Across  the  water,  In  England* 
certain  powers  had  laid  claim  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  traditional  superior- 
ity to  the  colonists  in  America.  Whereupon 
the  colonists,  through  their  representatives, 
the  signatories  to  the  Declaration,  replied 
that  they  were  quite  as  good  as  their  tradi* 
tlonal  betters,  and  that  no  one  should  take 
from  them  certain  possessions  which  were 
theirs. 

To-day  the  descendants  of  the  colonists  are 
reformulating  a declaration  o£  independence. 
Again,  as  in  1776*  Americans  of  British  an- 
cestry find  that  certain  possessions  of  theirs, 
which  may  be  lumped  under  the  word  "Amer- 
icanism," aro  in  jeopardy.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion which  Mr.  Ross's  book**  in  common  with 
many  others*  describes.  The  danger  cornea, 
once  more,  from  a force  across  the  water*  but 
tho  force  is  this  time  regarded  not  as  su- 
perior, but  as  inferior.  The  relationships  of 
1776  are,  consequently,  reversed.  To  con- 
serve the  inalienable  rights  of  the  colonists 
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of  1776*  it  was  necessary  to  declare  all  men 
equal*  to  conserve  the  inalienable  rights  of 
their  descendants  in  1914,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  declare  all  men  unequal.  In  1776  all 
men  were  as  good  as  their  betters;  in  1914 
men  are  permanently  worse  than  their  bet- 
ters, "A  nation  may  reason*11  writes  Mr, 
Ross,  "why  burden  ourselves  with  the  rear- 
ing of  children?  Let  them  perish  unborn 
in  the  womb  of  time.  The  immigrants  will 
keep  up  the  population.  A people  that  has 
no  more  respect  for  its  ancestors  and  no 
more  pride  of  race  than  this  deserves  the  ex- 
tinction that  surely  awaits  it." 

I,  * 

Respect  for  ancestors,  pride  of  race!  Time 
was  when  these  would  have  been  repudiated 
as  the  enemies  of  democracy*  as  the  antithesis 
of  the  fundamentals  of  our  republic*  with  its 
belief  that  "a  man’s  a man  for  a'  that/'  And 
now  they  are  being  invoked  In  defence  of 
democracy*  against  the  ,x melting-pot,"  by  a 
sociological  protagonist  of  the  "democratic 
idea"!  How  conscious  their  Invocation  is 
cannot  be  said.  But  that  they  have  uncon- 
sciously colored  much  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical thinking  of  this  country  from  the  days 
of  the  Cincinnati  on*  seems  to  me  unques- 
tionable* and  even  more  unquestionable  that 
this  apparently  sudden  and  explicit  conscious 
expression  of  them  is  the  effect  of  an  actual* 
felt  menace,  Mr.  Ross*  in  a word*  is  no 
voice  crying  In  a wilderness.  He  simply  ut- 
ters aloud  and  in  his  own  peculiar  manner 
what  is  felt  and  spoken  wherever  Americans 
of  British  ancestry  congregate  thoughtfully. 
He  1b  the  most  recent  phase  of  the  operation 
of  these  forces  in  the  social  and  economic 
history  of  the  United  States;  a voice  and  In- 
strument of  theirs.  Being  so,  he  has  neither 
taken  account  of  them  nor  observed  them, 
but  has  reacted  in  terms  of  them  to  the  so- 
cial situation  which  constitutes  the  theme  of 
his  book.  The  reaction  is  secondary,  the  sit- 
uation is  secondary.  The  standards  alone 
aro  really  primary  and*  perhaps,  ultimate. 
Fully  to  understand  the  place  and  function 
of  "the  old  world  in  the  new,”  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  "new  world"  towards  the  old,  de- 
mands an  appreciation  of  the  influence  of 
these  primary  and  ultimate  standards  upon 
all  the  peoples  who  are  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try, 

II, 

In  1776  the  maso  of  white  men  in  the  col- 
onies were  actually,  with  respect  to  one  an* 
other*  rather  free  and  rather  equal.  I refer, 
not  so  much  to  the  absence  of  great  differ- 
ences in  wealth,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  whites 
were  like-minded.  They  were  possessed  of 
ethnic  and  cultural  unity;  they  were  homo- 
geneous with  respect  to  ancestry  and  ideals. 
Their  eentury-and-a-half-old  tradition  as 
Americans  was  continuous  with  their  3m- 
memorlally  older  tradition  as  Britons.  They 
did  not,  until  the  economic-political  quarrel 
with  the  mother  country  arose*  regard  them 
selves  as  other  than  Englishmen,  sharing 
England's  dangers  and  England's  glories. 
When  the  quarrel  came  they  remembered  how 
they  had  left  the  mother  country  in  search 


of  religious  Liberty  for  themselves:  hoi*  liirj 
had  left  Holland,  where  they  bad  found  thin 
liberty*  for  fear  of  losing  their  ethnic  and  cuJ 
tural  Identity*  and  what  hardships  they  hid 
borne  for  the  sake  of  conserving  both  tin-  hb 
erty  and  the  Identity,  Upon  these  they  graft  : 
ed  that  political  liberty  the  love  uf  which 
was  innate*  perhaps,  but  the  expns<Miun  of 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  economic  war- 
fare with  the  merchants  of  England.  Thin 
| grafting  was  not*  of  course,  conurloun  The 
! continuity  established  Itself  rather  w*  a mood 
! than  as  an  articulate  Idea,  The  economic  nit 
! nation  wq$  only  an  occasion,  and  not  n caum- 
The  cause  lay  in  the  homogeneity  of  the  peo- 
ple* their  Uk&mittdednMa,  and  In  their  iW/ 
oons  c ioiwncss* 

Now,  It  happens  that  the  preservation  and 
development  of  any  given  type  of  elvlliiaibm 
rests  upon  these  two  conditio  11  n likiMnlnd 
edness  and  self-cons  do  usurps.  Without  thru* 
art,  literature — culture  In  any  of  its  nobirr 
forms — ia  impossible;  and  colonial  America 
had  a culture — chiefly  of  New  England  but 
representative  enough  of  the  whole  British' ; 
American  life  of  the  period.  Within  tfa*'  arnv 
of  what  we  now  call  the  United  Sian  * ibis  j 
life  was  not,  however*  the  only  life.  Strn 
ilarly  animated  groups  of  Frenchmen  and 
Germany  in  Louisiana  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
regarded  themselves  as  the  cultural  peer*  of 
the  British*  and  because  of  their  own  com 
men  ancestry,  their  l ike-mind  ♦'due**  and 
self-consciousness,  they  have  retain ni  a larg" 
measure  of  their  individuality  and  spiritual 
autonomy  to  this  day,  after  generations  of 
unrestricted  and  mobile  contact  and  a cen- 
tury of  political  union  with  the  dominant  j 
British  populations. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  state*  which  1 
began  to  be  with  the  Declaration  of  lode  ' 
pendence,  became  possessed  of  all  th*»  Unit 
ed  States.  French  and  Germans  In  l/uiisi 
ana  and  Pennsylvania  remained  at  horn**.  > 
but  the  descendants  of  the  British  colonlui*  ; 
trekked  across  the  continent,  leaving  tiny  j 
self-conscious  nuclei  of  population  In  fbelr 
wake,  and  so  established  ethnic  and  cultural  1 
standards  for  the  whole  country  Had  ib- 
in crease  of  these  settlements  born*'  (he 
proportion  to  the  unit  of  population  that  It 
boro  between  1810  and  1820*  the  Am  prime  j 
of  British  stock  would  have  numbered  in 
day  over  100,000*000*  The  Inhabitant*  nf 
the  country  do  number  over  100,000  000 , 
but  they  are  not  the  children  of  the 
colonists  and  pioneers:  they  are  lmmirrar.i* 
and  the  children  of  Immigrant*,  and  they 
are  not  British,  but  of  all  the  other  Euro 
pean  stocks* 

First  came  the  Irish*  Integral  to  the  polpy 
of  Great  Britain*  but  ethnically  different,  j 
Catholic  in  religion,  fleeing  from  economic 
and  political  oppression*  and— aelf^on*Mrnj* 
and  rebellious.  They  came  seeking  food  and 
freedom*  and  revenge  against  the  oppr** 
sors  on  the  other  side.  Their  area  of 
tlement  is  chiefly  the  East.  Then*  they 
were  not  met  with  open  firms.  Hlstoricall; 
only  semi -alien,  their  appearance  around, 
none  the  less,  both  fear  and  active  ontwwi 
tlon.  Their  diversity  in  religion  was  out 
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!jl*  piirUvrii  long  enough — say,  six  or  aeven  years.  The 
- 1 *liU  for  i ju  ral  notion,  "Americanization/'  appears 
i- fit 'day  itnniL-  to  denote  the  Adoption  of  English  speech,  of 
a I irtnv*  uiiun  American  clothes  and  maimers,  of  the  Amer- 


**  of  pfOQooiic  oppor- 

ua  jr,  liberty  «f  MaKlfbopy  eirlo  right*, 
Tfc*y  bare  fcHlbd  rbMj  in  the  Northeast, 
■ IU&  - *w  left  tity  ii  ||«  e*o ire  of  great 
Anett|  them,  at  among 
ta*  liuitua  lb*  IVn&svl  vault  (jrnnuii, 
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foniM  tolhet  a ono  of  strip**  or  layers  of 
vary  tag  efteai,  aorHif  nit  to  writ  along 
lb*  control  aits  of  eottlmrfit,  where  towns 
are  tildwl  l.  proto  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia. ttifeifh  rklnft  and  St-  LiraU, 
to  Non  rn  or  taco  m d KeOltle  Stippling  la 
ilmfil  rtii  to  the  towns,  whore  the  vari- 
ety of  ypilatioa  la  fpotnlfy  greater.  Proh- 
abty  |d  pay  fen  of  that  population  ti  either 
fitip  be* in.  or  of  foreign  dock;  yet  even 
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by  the  rtrft  gaf  fboo#  Inhabited  by  the  poor, 
tbta  eeooooale  iltNdm  do**  not  abolish,  St 
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| ican  attitude  In  politics.  It  connotes  the 
f units r.  of  the  various  bloods,  and  a Lrans- 
mufjtlltm  by  "the  miracle  of  assimilation” 
of  Jr  wo,  Slava,  Poles,  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
MiTkdii!-,  Scandinavians  Into  beings  similar 
in  hack  ground,  tradition,  outlook,  and  spirit 
to  the  descendants  of  the  British  colonists, 
ibft  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  elements  of  American  ism  are  somewhat 
! Uernal,  the  effect  of  environment;  largely 
Internal,  the  effect  of  heredity.  Our  eco- 
nomic Individ tuBam,  our  traditional  lata&ez - 
'airr  policy,  la  largely  the  effect  of  environ- 
ment: where  nature  offers  more  than  enough 
wealth  to  go  round,  there  is  no  immediate 
Eiiwd  for  regulating  distribution.  What  pov- 
erty and  unemployment  exist  among  us  Is 
j the  result  of  unskilled  and  wasteful  social 
!i timekeeping,  not  of  any  actual  natural 
barren  noa*  And  until  the  disparity  between 
our  economic  resources  and  our  population 
tweomea  equalised,  so  that  the  country  shall 
U tain  an  approximate  economic  equilib- 
rium. this  will  always  be  the  case,  With 
our  Individualism  go  our  optimism  and  our 
other  "pioneer"  virtues:  they  are  purely 
; react  Eons  to  our  tin  ex  plotted  natural  wealth, 
:tnd,  as  such,  moods  which  characterize  all 
societies  in  which  the  relation  between  pop- 
ulation and  resource  Is  similar.  The  pre- 
1 dominance  of  the  "new  freedom"  over  the 
"new  nationalism"  Is  a potent  political  ex- 
pression of  this  relationship,  and  the  over- 
whelming concern  of  both  novelties  with 
the  economic  situation  rather  than  with 
(he  cultural  or  spiritual  Is  a still  stronger 
one.  That  these  last  atone  justify  or  condemn 
| this  or  that  economic  condition  or  pro- 
| srramme  Is  a commonplace;  "by  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  the  soils  and  the  roots." 

The  fruits  in  this  case  are  those  of  New 
England.  Eliminate  from  our  roster  Whit- 
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tier,  Longfellow.  Lowell,  Hnwihorne,  Emcr- 
Min,  Howells,  and  what  hare  we  left?  Gut- 
Hand  Ifig  are  Poe  and  Whit  man,  and  the 
necromantic  mysticism  of  the  former  Jb 
only  a sick  minded  version  of  the  naturalis- 
tic myntiriam  of  the  latter,  while  the  general 
mood  of  holh  Is  that  of  Emerson,  who  in  hts 
way  expresses  the  culmination  of  that  move- 
m*rit  In  mysticism  from  the  agonized  con- 
rtrirnfp  of  colonial  and  Puritan  New  Eng- 
land -to  which  Hawthorne  gives  voice— to 
<n th  rtnd  optimistic  afisurance.  In  religion 
r I*  spirit  of  Puritan  New  England  non-con- 
formity fulminate  similarly:  in  Christian 
Scl car.  when  It  la  superstitious  and  magi- 
cal: In  Unltarlanlsm  when  it  U rational- 
istic; in  both  cases,  over  against  the  per- 
rmal  indirWupillsm,  there  !b  the  cosmic 
unity.  For  New  England,  religious,  political, 
and  literary  Interests  remained  coordinate 
find  Indivisible;  and  New  England  gave  the 
ten*  in  and  established  the  standards  for 
thr  rest  of  the  American  state.  Save  for  the 
vrry  early  political  writers,  the  "solid 
South"  rein  a I ns  unexpressed,  while  the 
march  of  the  pioneer  across  the  continent  Is 
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permanently  marked  by  Mark  Twain  for  the 
Middle  West,  and  by  Bret  Harte  for  the  Pa- 
cific slope.  Both  these  men  carry  something 
of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  New  England,  and 
with  them  the  "great  tradition”  of  America, 
the  America  of  the  "Anglo-Saxon/'  comes 
■to  an  end.  There  remains  nothing  large  or 
significant  that  is  unexpressed,  and  no  un- 
mentioned  writer  who  Is  so  completely  rep- 
resentative. 

The  background!  tradition,  spirit,  and  out- 
look of  the  whole  of  the  America  of  the 
"Anglo-Saxon,”  then,  find  their  spiritual  ex* 
presaion  in  the  New  England  school*  Poe, 
Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte.  They 
realize  an  Individual  who  has  passed  from 
the  agonized  to  the  optimistic  conscience,  a 
person  of  the  solid  and  homely  virtues  tem- 
pered by  mystic  certainty  of  his  destiny, 
his  election,  hence  always  ready  to  take 
risks,  and  always  willing  to  face  dangers. 
Prom  the  agony  of  Arthur  Ptmmesdale  to  the 
smug  industrial  and  social  rise  of  Silas 
Lapham,  from  the  irresponsible  kindliness  of 
Huck  Finn  to  the  “Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,” 
the  movement  is  the  same,  though  on  dif- 
ferent social  levels.  Tn  regions  supernal  Its 
codrdlnate  is  the  movement  from  the  God 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  to  the  Oversoul  of 
Emerson  and  the  Divinity  of  Mrs.  Eddy.  It 
is  summed  up  in  the  contemporary  represen- 
tative "average”  American  of  British  stock 
—an  individualist,  English-speaking,  Inter- 
ested In  getting  on,  kind,  neighborly,  not  too 
scrupulous  in  business,  indulgent  to  his  wo- 
men, optimistically  devoted  to  laissez-faire 
In  economics  and  politics,  very  respectable 
in  private  life,  tending  to  liberalism  and  mys- 
ticism in  religion,  and  moved,  where  his  eco- 
nomic interests  are  unaffected,  by  formulas 
rather  than  Ideas.  He  typifies  the  aristocracy 
of  America.  From  among  his  fellows  are  re- 
cruited her  foremost  protagonists  In  politics, 
religion,  art,  and  learning,  He  constitutes, 
in  virtue  of  being  heir  of  the  oldest  rooted 
economic  settlement  and  spiritual  tradition 
of  the  white  man  In  America,  the  measure 
and  the  standard  of  Americanism  that  the 
newcomer  is  to  attain. 

Other  things  being  equal*  a democratic 
society  which  should  be  a realization  of  the 
assumptions  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, supposing  them  to  be  true, 
would  be  a levelling  society  such  that  all 
persons  become  alike,  either  on  the  lowest 
or  the  highest  plane.  The  outcome  of  free 
social  contacts  should,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Imitation,  establish  "equality”  on  the 
highest  plane;  for  imitation  is  of  the  high- 
er by  the  lower,  so  that  the  cut  of  a Paris 
gown  at  $1,000  becomes  Imitated  In  depart- 
ment stores  at  $17.50,  and  the  play  of  the 
rich  becomes  the  vice  of  the  poor.  This 
process  of  levelling  up  through  imitation  la 
facilitated  hy  the  so-called  "standardization” 
of  externals.  In  these  days  of  ready-made 
clothes,  factory-made  goods,  refrigerating 
plants,  It  Is  almost  Impossible  that  the 
mass  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  country 
should  wear  .other  than  uniform  clothes,  use 
other  than  uniform  furniture  or  utensils, 
or  eat  anything  but  the  same  kind  of  food. 
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In  these  days  ot  rapid  transit  and  industrial 

triotic  societies — the  Sous  and  tins  Daugh  Lit,  1 ■ , 

mobility  it  must  seem  impossible  that  any 

ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Uter  uu  * ; . .. 

stratification  of  population  should  be  per- 

of  the  Colonial  Dames,  and  so  on  another*  :.  nr  dm  , , 

manent  Hardly  anybody  seems  to  have 

§lnce  the  Spanish  War  it  baa  ahowu  lUelf  . .m  L n:  , : , «*.  ■,  . 

been  born  where  be  lives,  or  to  live  where 

in  the  continual,  if  uneven,  growth  r>t  ih*»  tub*  1 • 

he  has  been  born.  The  teetering  ot  demand 

political  conscience,  first  as  u mm krn^Sm;  r , ...  ,, 

and  supply  in  industry  and  commerce  keeps 

magazine  propaganda,  than  m a inuim  iu«.  m in 

large  masses  of  population  constantly  mo* 

wide  attack  on  the  corruption  of  pul  Ilk*  hr  «lard  11  . - * 

bile;  so  that  many  people  no  longer  can 

plutocracy,  finally  as  the  altogether  reaped*  pu  in  t«  „ 1 ■ . L »a 

be  said  to  have  homes.  This  mobility  re- 

able  and  evangelical  Progri'Misive  pari),  »ltb  ; ui*  r if  h in  r , r . r,« 

in  forces  the  use  of  English — for  a lingua 

its  slogan  of  "Human  rights  ngiUnHt  prop 

franca,  intelligible  everywhere,  becomes  in- 

erty  rights."  nwtu  l*  r t-  ,nt*a  11  hM  a^rat 

dispensable- — by  immigrants.  And  ideals 

In  this  process,  however,  the  non-llrltUh  1 ri  r ' ' 

that  are  felt  to  belong  with  the  language 

American  or  Continental  immigrant  hi**  not  k!J  * - 

tend  to  become  "standardized,"  widespread. 

been  a fundamental  prtft;u;<intM.  H--  i\ 

uniform,  through  the  devices  of  the  tel^ 

been  ail  occasion  rather  than  a force.  W bat  pn  to  or'..  TiHi  1 r-ot  Vt  iJ*<  •.  *n 

graph  and  the  telephone,  the  syndication  of 

has  been  causal  has  been  "American"  Con-  ■ ■ 

"literature,"  the  cheap  newspaper  and  the 

aider  the  personnel  and  history  of  t!i+’  Pro  u 

cheap  novel,  the  vaudeville  circuit,  the 

gressive  party  by  way  of  demonst ration  U putoh-  no 

"movie,”  and  the  star  system.  Even  more 

is  composed  largely  of  the  professional  drgt-iii-T  1 f 

significantly,  mobility  leads  to  the  propin- 

groups  ami  of  the  “solid"  and  “upper”  mid-  ■!  t : 

quity  of  the  different  stocks,  thus  promot- 

die  class;  as  a spirit  it  has  survived  in  Kan  > • 

Ing  Intermarriage  and  pointing  to  the  com- 

sas,  -which  by  an  historic  accident  happi-ii*  ic- 

ing  of  a new  "American  race'^a  blend  of 

be  the  one  Middle  Western  State  predoml  1 ■ ■ * 5 

at  least  all  the  European  stocks  (for  there 

nantly  Yankee;  as  a victorious  party  it  bs*  uni  Jr 

seems  to  he  some  difference  of  opinion  as 

survived  In  California,  one  of  the  few  Slaton  ami* 

to  whether  negroes  also  should  constitute 

outstandingly  "American"  in  population  Ur:,-  p 

an  element  in  this  blend)  Into  a newer  and 

What  is  significant  In  It,  na  In  every  other  . ir  ■ 

better  being  whose  qualities  and  ideals 

form  of  the  political  conscience,  U the  fact  :•  • . • - ’ 

shall  bo  the  qualities  and  ideals  of  the  con- 

that  It  is  a response  to  a feeling  of  "sons-'  ‘ j 

temporary  American  of  British  ancestry. 

thing  out  of  gear,"  and  naturally  the  alien 

Apart  from  the  unintentional  impulsion  to- 

tion  seeks  the  cause,  first  of  all,  outside  of  ■ 1 

wards  this  end,  of  the  conditions  I have 

the  self,  not  within.  Hence  the  Interest  In  r>\  ; 

just  enumerated,  there  exists  the  Instru- 

economico-pclitlcal  reconstruction,  hut  the  . . r.  imu 

ment  especially  devised  for  this  purpose 

maladjustment  In  that  region  la  really  n : ■ . 

which  we  call  the  public  school— and  to 

ternal.  And  the  political  conscience  Is  seek  1 ; f ■ 

some  extent  there  is  the  State  university. 

ing  by  a mere  change  In  outward  condition  1 * n and 

That  the  end  has  been  and  is  being  attained, 

to  abolish  an  inward  disparity.  "Human  r r . . rvr: 

we  have  the  biographical  testimony  of  Jacob 

rights  versus  property  rights"  is  merely  the  t!  . -5  ■ ' 

Riis,  of  Steiner,  and  of  Mary  Antin— a Dane 

modem  version  of  the  Declaration  of  Inrt**  ■ < r . 

and  two  Jews,  intermarried,  assimilated  even 

pendence,  still  assuming  thnt  mm  ar*‘  men  iwrnu  ■ ■ 

In  religion,  and  more  excessively  and  self- 

merely, as  Ilk©  as  marbles  and  destined  um  . , * - 

consciously  American  than  the  Americans. 

der  uniformity  of  conditions  to  uniform  It  j -a  >,  1,  h t*  if  = -- 

And  another  Jew,  Mr,  Israel  Zangwill,  of 

of  spirt L The  course  of  our  economic  bin  snUrvkr.  *r-.:  ■ T r 1 

London,  profitably  promulgates  it  as  a prin- 

tory since  the  Civil  War  shows  aptly  en 011  kN  ary  <if  f 

ciple  and  an  asp  [ration,  to  the  admiring  ap- 

how shrewd  were,  other  things  being  equal.,  ric’  t-  ' 

proval  of  American  audiences,  tinder  the  de- 

Marx's generalizations  concerning  the  ten  ithntr  d 

vice,  "the  melting-pot/'  . 

denotes  of  capital  towards  concentration  In  y. 

IV,  ^ 

the  hands  of  a few.  Attention  oomiequentlr  . . , 

has  fixed  Itself  more  and  more  upon  lb- 

All  is  not,  however,  factp  because  It  is 

equalization  of  the  distribution  of  u-paiib  . e M 

hope;  nor  Is  the  biography  of  an  Individual, 

not  socialist!  call  y,  of  course*  And  tb  1*  would  , r . . *n 

particularly  of  a literary  individual,  the  his- 

really abolish  the  dualism  If  tho  cronniintr  ln,r1r  ,,  . 

tory  of  a group.  The  Rlises  and  Steiners 

dualism  of  rich  and  poor  were  the  futida  ' . • ■ - - 

and  Antins  protest  too  much,  they  are  too 

mental  one*  It  happens  merely  that  It  hurl  VJfl  * 

self-conscious  and  self-centred,  their  "Ameri- 

The Anglo-Saxon  American,  constlt utlnr  d t- 

canization"  appears  too  much  like  an 

as  he  does  the  economic  upper  diusr  wouM  ment*  r f 

achievement*  a four  de  force , too  little  like 

hardly  have  reacted  to  economic  di*p*rifr  . ■ ' 

a growth.  As  for  ZangwtH,  at  beat  he  is 

as  he  has  If  that  had  been  the  only  dlspor  jrr*ir«  *,*  r ' ** 

the  obverse  of  Dickens,  at  worst  he  Is  a 

Ity.  In  point  of  fact  it  la  the  ethnic  dispar  Lt,*.  |ri»b  ' 

Jew  making  a special  plea,  It  is  the  work 

ity  that  troubles  him.  His  activity  oji  on,  Hist  ■ 

of  the  Americanized  writers  that  is  really  ; 

trepreneur  has  crowded  our  cities  with  pro  irmtlitrim  ' ' 4 

significant,  and  In  that  one  senses,  under- 

gressively cheaper  laborers  of  Contineutiil  r,->* 

neath  the  excellent  writing,  a dualism  and 

stock,  all  consecrated  to  the  Indu^trlai  ma  !*,  i***  ■ 

the  strain  to  overcome  it.  The  same  dual- 

chine, and  towns  like  Gary,  Lawrence.  Ch!  Jind.  »*ihi 

ism  is  apparent  in  different  form  among 

eago,  Pittsburgh,  have  become  indiutriAi ;j  * 

the  Americattg,  and  the  strain  to  overcome 

camps  of  foreign  mercenaries.  His  under  %rbonU  . 1 

it  seems  even  stronger.  These  appear  to 

takings  have  brought  into  Swing  the  t^rri  !r.'  )(  !'v  - ' 1 -*  **- 

have  been  most  explicit  at  the  high-water 

bio  autocracies  of  Pullman  and  of  f<-*  t*  * - 

marks  of  periods  of  immigration : the  Know- 

North  Dakota.  They  have  created  m m***  of  ar^  cru'/i  ■'  1 * ' 

Nothing  party  was  one  early  expression  of 

casual  laborers  numbering  5,000,000.  and  of  dtnatLan*  * r 1 lf<*  * . bowfh  u 

It;  the  organization,  in  the  ‘80s,  of  the  pa- 

work-children  to  the  number  of  1,500.000  fth* 1 ifra’iftcAi  1*  * *Tm>  ,i7  *fl 
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tferj  mi*  wlifKlOL  fht>  Intrrfrrr  with  vicb 
|a,f  I*  hupWult)  iU|»J^0**4 

Ti  > m aior j>  <4  1 hr  ' titipfuUoflir'  in 
y*+i  t 1 hr  ^fwit  ic  lb  Europe,  *rr  In1 

4li  *1 t*  **  mi  Ba*  ifflta  ”jriirt-trtlTM4rt “*"****" 
aH1*-  iMii«iAl  («jA*r kuiiK«»t  To  Ibi  doiti- 

ip4kj  iMtbiiUlf  Ib  Amnici  batlot!blfly«  In 
(br  |f*iTet'— a i«ba%  hii  hud  nn  u)MUiln|i 
Cot  It  Ia4  **f  tk#  umnlfi't  itiBdifdl  and 
III  trrrn  BMlnlUlll)(  other*  to  iUolf  Now 
ii«t  Kips  prana*  Mjii  10  t»p  iIbwIoi  down,  U 
llHll  ror.rtotiln)  i||h  lh*  proftlrm  (if 

aalJ*»*11ty.  )u1  11  do  (It  If  lob.  (It  Doleti, 
lit  IWltuliii,  lb#  (‘ictli  and  lit  other  op 
t>rm4  aaiiaaalllWa  la  Eu ropa.  "Wo  are 
iiNatittl,"  or  lien  a grwi  irothcia  man 
mi  |H|rM  oho  ho*  Wttef  lltfl  007  on*'  I 

li«ia  lalf(t»Nif4  (It  Aintrkia  ipirti  to  the 
a art*  t»  a it  luboirrivd  benrath  a roll1 
qt»rat  *4  r«>tn(il*l*  |J.  at  (h#  rrfjf  tUUDf  of  II* 
»*«*•  .or*  MhlftE  hot  otiroolvt*  , . * I 

Ini  i*  I thoigid  (blah  an  Indian  might  fwl 
la  ||t  faro  of  Bintlitt  that  w#re  " 

7W  fit!  i*  that  *lm|tar|tf  of  e lawi  roatii 
l|M|  a*  inttiubl#  * sternal  ooidltton,  while 
•imllaftti  of  aalioaaUtf  la  Inevitably  In 
iriaalr  Ifrat*  (It  poor  of  two  different  pro 
pit*  i*ftd  to  h*  kd  Ilk  am  I tided  than  the 
poor  iaI  t ho  rich  of  tbo  tame  peoples.  At 
hi*  (or*  a#  hum tn  being,  oven  In  “g  state 
of  haiorr  I*  a mere  tus  the  mat  teat  unit  of 
arisen  |lk«  (It  "(fobohk  man."  Behind  him 
la  tlfao  and  trooeadottalj  In  him  In  quality 
aro  hla  aaroatora,  around  blm  tn  space  are 
hit  relatives  and  kin,  looking  bark  with  him 
§a  a fnoour  common  mmtrr.  In  all  these 
ho  lino  and  mmm  and  baa  his  being  They 
fWMltvto  hla,  literally,  nut  to.  and  In  Europe 
otefy  lath  of  his  turn  human  tnrironmrtil 
vtar*  ia#  rffedt  of  Ihelr  action  upon  It  and 
Breathe*  their  iptrft  Tbo  America  ho  come* 
tOv  Meld#  Europe,  Is  nature  virgin  and  In 
ololat*  II  does  not  guide  him  with  ancoe 
traJ  hlarlag*  eitomally  bo  Is  cut  off  from 
th*  pilt  Ned  N Internally  whatever  olae 
he  tiara**  ho  cannot  change  hla  grand 
filler  Morowtof,  ho  foam  rarely  alone;  he 
itgu  impiiksif  with  hi*  fellow  nation- 
iU  a*d  ho  toats  to  ao  strangers.  but  to 
hla  aad  friend  who  ha**  con*  before.  If  he 
H tUt  to  fiftl,  bo  woow  Rclkrtt  a local  habl- 
iniii.  tlrfi  |s  *ifos&tm  tbo  mvMve 
Aiaeokaa  to  slow  ho  Is  a Dutchman,  a 
Err* -hy.  § Hick,  • wop,  a dago,  a hunky 


The  Nation 

l itl  7he  public  school.  But  as  the  public 

hooi  imparts  it,  or  as  the  settlement  inl- 
ets it  it  la  not  really  a Ufa  it  is  an 
uractlou.  ^n  arrangement  of  words,  Amer- 
lca  u a word:  as  aft  historic  fact,  a denu> 
crat tc  Ideal  of  life,  it  ia  not  realized  at  all. 
At  1m  J t and  at  worst— now  that  the  cap' 

, ;ihi;  ’of  industry  are  becoming  disturbed  by 
ltie  Ultv.  they  have  made,  and  "vocational 
t ruin  1 u i;  i becoming  a part  of  the  educa- 

tl  .fml  programme— the  prospective  Arneri- 
< ;in  b urn*  a trade,  acquiring  at  his  most  im- 
pr^iouabh  age  the  habit  of  being  a cog  in 
the  industrial  machine*  And  this  he  learns, 
moreover,  from  the  eons  and  daughters  of 
, jiriier  tram  I grants,  themselves  essentially 
u ned unit i-d  and  nearly  Illiterate,  with  what 
|.nni;m«>lty  and  teaching  power  they  have 
nqui’  Zt-d  out  In  the  “normal”  schools  by  the 
application  of  that  JVckfinlffian  "efficlency” 
presa  called  pedagogy* 

But  life,  the  expression  of  emotion  and 
real!  kb  flop  of  desire,  the  prospective  Amer- 
lean  learns  from  the  yellow  press,  which  has 
h itmdf  explicitly  the  task  of  appealing  to 
hii  capacities.  He  learns  of  the  wealth,  the 
luxuries,  the  extravagances,  and  the  iirnno* 
ralllJes  of  specific  rich  persona.  He  learns 
to  vi, int  to  be  like  them.  As  that  Is  impossi- 
[,](*  in  the  nm^f  their  amusements  become 
ula  crimen  or  vices.  Or  suppose  him  to  he 
dram:  inough  to  emerge  from  the  prole- 
larlan  into  the  middle  elaes.  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic competence  and  social  respectability, 
3 [ . remains  t ill  the  Slav, the  Jew, the  German, 

■ r the  Irish  cltisen  of  the  American  common- 
viealth.  Again,  in  the  mass,  neither  he  nor 
hi*  children  nor  his  children’s  children  lose 
it  ir  i'thnic  Individuality.  For  marriage  is 
detenu  lived  by  sexual  selection  and  by  pro- 
pinquity, and  the  larger  the  town,  the  lesser 
the  likelihood  of  mixed  marriage.  Although 
the  f:ru  ’ number  of  snob  marriages  Is  great- 
er than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  the  relative 
proportions  In  terms  of  variant  units  of  pop- 
ulation. tend*.  I think,  to  be  significantly 
h As  the  stratification  of  the  towns 
echoic  r*nd  stresses  the  stratification  of  the 
country  as  n whole,  the  likelihood  of  & new 
" \merlcan”  race  Is  remote  enough,  and  the 
fi-iir  nf  it  unnecessary.  Hut  equally  remote 
nlpo  la  the  po  slblllty  of  a nn  I versa  Ration 
the  in wnrdNi'Hs  of  the  old  American  life. 
Only  the  externals  succeed  In  passing  over. 


It  took  o^t  two  hundred  years  of  settled 


Urmwt  1*4  tun iiftd lth  creature  Than,  be  he 
ew*  lb*  nil  sad  Mat  ffriroeval  peasant, 
WrtafWfp  tad  ally  mcatiif  Uni*  of  hts  nation- 
mltu  mi  hla  ratsforical  difference  from  other 
b#  mast  laeviiatdy  become  conscious  of 
ft  Tim  la  «tr  Induatrlal  and  con  neutral 
taw««  tfcifi  there  are  real  and  large  con- 
iwfj  hetweea  inmltfflRl  lAKltmalttlen  the 
ffrst  effect  appean  to  ha  to  Lateuflflcatlon 
ad  xpifttwa)  IWmiiidtlfi,  always  to  the  dis- 
•IriaUfi  if  th*  4f*almI!af1Uea 

Tw*  Ntat4  i>*»rolioft.  cwam^oently,  de- 
wwiea  ttaeff  fererlakly  la  the  a Haiti  men  t of 
atmllafttf  thi  eider  aortal  tradition  la  lost 
•f  aHrtUa*  or  thrwwa  off  for  advantage.  The 
•tfrfiah  af  th#  new  one  are  aequlred 


Ife  In  one  place  for  the  New  England  school 
1 ^ r merge,  nnd  it  emerged  In  a community 
in  which  like-minded nesi  was  very  strong, 
m|  in  w hich  the  whoh'  ethnic  group  per- 
fnrmi  ri  nil  the  litsk*.  economic  and  social, 
!j|i  !i  1 . rnmm unity  required.  How  when 
ethnic  and  industrial  groups  are  coincident? 

I Wh< n chute  and  social  groups  are  coincl- 
detu*  For  there  is  a tMarked  tendency  in 
! ibis  country  for  the  industrial  and  social 
Gratification  to  follow  ethnic  lines.  The 
first  comers  in  the  land  constitute  Its  aris- 
t < Tracy,  are  its  chief  protagonists  of  the 
pride  of  blood  as  well  as  of  the  pride  of  pelf, 
It*  formers  and  leaders  of  opinion,  the  stan* 
dardlxers  of  Its  culture.  Primacy  in  time 
fin*  given  them  primacy  In  status,  like  all 


* first-born,”  so  that  what  we  call  the  tradi- 
tion and  spirit  of  America  is  theirs.  The 
non  ^British  elements  of  the  population  are 
practically  voiceless,  but  ttu*  are  massive, 
-barbarian  hordes”  if  you  will,  and  the  ef- 
fect, the  unconscious  and  spontaneous  effect 
of  their  pressure,  has  been  the  throwing 
back  of  the  Anglo-American  upon  hla  an- 
cestry and  ancestral  ideals.  This  has  taken 
two  forms : CD  the  “patriotic”  societies— 
not,  of  course,  the  Cincinnati  or  the  Artillery 
Company,  but  those  that  have  arisen  with 
the  great  migrations,  the  Sons  and  Daugh* 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Colonial 
Dames;  and  (2)  the  specific  clan  or  tribal 
organizations  consisting  of  families  looking 
back  to  the  same  colonial  ancestry— the  so- 
cieties of  the  descendants  of  John  Alden* 
etc,,  etc.  The  ancient  hatred  for  England  Is 
completely  gone*  Wherever  possible,  the 
ancestral  line  is  traced  across  the  water  to 
England;  old  ancestral  homes  are  bought; 

! and  those  of  the  forebears  o£  national  heroes 
like  John  Harvard  or  George  Washington  be- 
come converted  into  shrines.  More  and  more 
public  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
unity  of  the  English  and  American  stock— 
the  common  interests  of  the  "Anglo-Saxon  " 
oatlons,  nnd  of  “Anglo-Saxon”  civilization, 
the  unity  of  the  political,  literary,  and  social 
tradition.  If  all  that  is  not  ethnic  national* 
ity  returned  to  consciousness,  what  is  It? 

Next  in  general  estimation  come  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Irish,  with  the  Jews  a close 
third  although  the  position  of  the  last  in- 
volves some  abnormalities.  Then  come  the 
Slavs  and  Italians  and  other  central  and 
south  Europeans;  finally,  the  Asiatics.  The 
Germans,  as  Mr.  Boss  points  out,  have  large- 
ly a monopoly  of  brewing  and  baking  and 
cabinet-making.  The  Irish  shine  in  no  par- 
ticular industries  unless  it  be  those  carried 
on  by  municipalities  and  public-service  cor- 
porations. The  Jews  mass  in  the  garment* 
making  industries,  tobacco  manufacture,  and 
In  the  “learned  professions."  The  Scandi- 
navians appear  to  be  on  the  same  level  as 
the  Jew’s  in  the  general  estimation,  and  go- 
ing up.  They  are  farmers,  mostly,  and  out- 
door men.  The  Slave  are  miners,  metal- 
workers. and  packers.  The  Italians  tend  to 
fall  with  the  negroes  into  the  “pick  and 
shovel  brigade.”  Such  a country-wide  and 
urban  industrial  and  social  stratification  is 
no  more  likely  than  the  geographical  and 
sectional  stratification  to  facilitate  the  com- 
ing of  the  “American  race”!  And  as  our 
political  and  “reforming”  action  Is  directed 
upon  symptoms  rather  than  fundamental 
causes,  the  stratification,  as  the  country 
moves  tovpards  the  inevitable  equilibrium 
between  wealth  and  population,  will  lend  to 
grow  more  rigid  rather  than  less.  Thus  far 
the  pressure  of  immigration  alone  has  kept 
the  strata  from  hardening.  Eliminate  that, 
and  we  may  be  headed  for  a caste  system 
based  on  ethnic  diversity  and  mitigated  to 
only  a negligible  degree  by  economic  differ- 
ences. 


IThe  CubcluiHaitf  which  Mr.  KaUcn  rlraws  from  these 
tfonilLftonii  will  be  prints  In  a Heconri  pfipor  In  u«t 
week'?,  lEfiin?  of  the  tfaftofi.] 
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The  array  of  forces  for  and  against  that 
like~mmdedness  which  is  the  stuff  and  es- 
sence of  nationality  aligns  itself  as  follows: 
For  it  make  social  imitation  of  the  upper 
by  the  lower  classes,  the  facility  of  com- 
munications, the  national  pastimes  of  base- 
ball and  motion-picture,  the  mobility  of  pop- 
ulation, the  cheapness  of  printing,  and  the 
public  schools*  Against  it  make  the  primary 
ethnic  differences  with  which  the  population 
starts,  its  stratification  ever  an  enormous  ex- 
tent of  country,  its  industrial  and  economic 
stratification*  We  are  an  English-speaking 
country,  but  in  no  intimate  and  inevitable 
way,  as  is  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  or  even 
Canada.  English  is  to  us  what  Latin  was 
to  the  Roman  provinces  and  to  the  middle 
ages— the  language  of  the  upper  and  dom- 
inant class,  the  vehicle  and  symbol  of  cul- 
ture: for  the  mass  of  our  population  it  is  a 
sort  of  Esperanto  or  Mo,  a lingua  franca 
necessary  less  in  the  spiritual  than  the  eco- 
nomic contacts  of  the  daily  life*  This  mass 
is  composed  of  elemental^,  peasants — Mr* 
Ross  speaks  of  their  menacing  American  life 
with  “peasantism" — the  proletarian  founda- 
tion material  of  all  forms  of  civilisation* 
Their  self-consciousness  as  groups  is  com- 
paratively weak*  This  is  a factor  which  fa- 
vors their  “assimilation,"  for  the  more  cul- 
tivated a group  is,  the  more  it  is  aware  of 
its  individuality,  and  the  less  willing  it  is 
to  surrender  that  individuality*  One  need 
think  only  of  the*  Puritans  themselves,  leav- 
ing Holland  for  fear  of  absorption  into  the 
Butch  population;  of  the  Creoles  and  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  of  this  country,  or  of  the 
Jews,  anywhere*  In  his  judgment  of  the 
assimilaMHty  of  various  stocks  Mr*  Ross 
neglects  this  important  point  altogether, 
probably  because  his  attention  is  fixed  on 
existing  contrasts  rather  than  potential  sim- 
ilarities* Feasants,  however,  having  noth- 
ing much  to  surrender  in  taking  over  a new 
culture,  feel  no  necessary  break,  and  find 
the  transition  easy*  It  is  the  shock  of  con- 
frontation with  other  eihnie  groups  and  the 
feeling  of  allency  that  generates  In  them  an 
intenser  self-consciousness,  which  then  mili- 
tates against  Americanization  in  spirit  by 
reinforcing  the  two  factors  to  which  the  spir- 
itual expression  of  the  proletarian  has  been 
largely  confined*  These  factors  are  language 
and  religion*  Religion  is,  of  course,  no  more 
a “universal"  than  language*  l The  history 
of  Christianity  makes  evident  enough  how 
religion  is  modified,  even  inverted,  by  race, 
place,  and  time*  It  becomes  a principle  of 
separation,  often  the  sole  repository  of  the 
national  spirit,  almost  always  the  conserva- 
tor of  the  national  language  and  of  the  tradi- 


henee,  religion  and  language. tend  to  be  co- 
ordinate: a single  expression  of  the  spon- 
taneous and  instinctive  mental  life  of  the 
masses,  and  the  primary  inward  factors 
making  against  assimilation*  Mr*  Ross,  I 
note,  tends  to  grow  shrill  over  the  competi- 
tion of  the  parochial  school  with  the  public 
school,  at  the  same  time  that  he  belittles  the 
fact  “that  on  Sundays  Norwegian  is  preached 
in  more  churches  in  America  than  in  Nor- 
way*" 

And  Mr*  Ross's  anxiety  would,  I think, 
be  more  than  justified  were  it  not  that  re- 
ligion in  these  cases  always  does  more  than 
It  intends*  For  it  conserves  the  Inward 
aspect  of  nationality  rather  than  mere  re- 
ligion, and  tends  to  become  the  centre  of  ex- 
foliation of  a higher  type  of  personality 
among  the  peasants  in  the  natural  terms 
of  their  own  natio*  This  natio,  reaching  con- 
sciousness first  in  a reaction  against  Amer- 
ica, then  as  an  effect  of  the  competition 
with  Americanization,  assumes  spiritual 
forms  other  than  religious:  the  parochial 
school,  to  hold  its  own  with  the  public  school, 
gets  secularized  while  remaining  national* 
NaMo  is  what  underlies  the  vehemence  of' 
the  “Americanized"  and  the  spiritual  and 
political  unrest  of  the  Americans*  It  Is  the 
fundamental  fact  of  American  life  to-day, 
and  in  the  light  of  It  Mr*  Wilson's  resent- 
ment of  the  “hyphenated"  American  is  both 
righteous  and  pathetic*  But  a hyphen  at- 
taches, In  things  of  the  spirit,  also  to  the 
“pure"  English  American*  His  cultural  mas- 
tery tends  to  be  retrospective  rather  than 
prospective*  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
dominant  American  mind*  Our  spirit  is  In- 
articulate, not  a voice,  but  a chorus  of  many 
voices  each  singing  a rather  different  tune* 
How  to  get  order  out  of  this  cacophony  is 
the  question  for  all  those  who  are  concerned 
about  those  things  which  alone  justify 
wealth  and  power,  concerned  about  Justice, 
the  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  science,  What 
must,  what  this  cacophony  become—^a 
unison  or  a harmony? 

For  decidedly  the  older  America,  whose 
voice  and  whose  spirit  was  New  England,  is 
gone  beyond  recall*  Americans  still  are  the 
artists  and  thinkers  of  the  land,  but  they 
work,  each  for  himself,  without  common 
vision  <£r  ideals*  The  older  tradition  has 
passed  from  a life  into  a memory,  and  the 
newer  one,  so  far  as  It  has  an  Anglo-Saxon 
base,  is  holding  its  own  beside  more  and 
more  formidable  rivals,  the  expression  in 
appropriate  form  of  the  national  inheritances 
of  the  various  populations  concentrated  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Union,  populations 
of  whom  their  national  self-consciousness  is 
perhaps  the  chief  spiritual  asset*  Think  of 
the  Creoles  in  the  South  and  the  Freuch-Ca- 
nadians  jh  the  North,  clinging  to  French  for 
so  many  generations  and1  maintaining,  how- 
ever weakly,  spiritual  and  social  contacts 
with  the  mother-country;  Of  the  Germans, 
with  their  Dcutschthum,  their  M (Inn c rch o rc, 
Tumvereim,  and  Bchiiimnfcsic ; of  the  uni- 
versally separate  Jews;  of  the  Intensely  na- 


more  indomitable  Bohemians;  of  the  30,000 
Belgians  in  Wisconsin,  with  their  “Belgian" 
language,  a mixture  of  Walloon  and  Flemish 
welded  by  reaction  to  a strange  social  en- 
vironment* Except  la  such  cases  as  the 
town  of  Lead,  South  Dakota,  the  great  ethnic 
groups  of  proletarians,  thrown  upon  them- 
selves in  a new  environment,  generate  from 
among  themselves  the*  other  social  classes 
which  Mr*  Ross  misses  so  sadly  among  them: 
their  shopkeepers,  their  physicians,  their  at- 
torneys; their  journalists,  and  their  national 
and  political  leaders,  who  form  the  links 
between  them  and  the  greater  American  so- 
ciety* They  develop  their  own  literature,  or 
become  conscious  of  that  of  the  m other -coma* 
try*  As  they  grow  more  prosperous  and 
“Americanized,"  as  they  become  freed  from 
the  stigma  of  “foreigner,"  they  develop  group 
self-respect:  the  “wop"  changes  into  a proud 
Italian,  the  "hunky"  into  an  Intensely  na- 
tionalist Slav*  They  learn,  or  they  recall,  the 
! spiritual  heritage  of  their  nationality*  Their 
cultural  abjectness  gives  way  to  cultural 
pride  and  the  public  schools,  the  libraries, 
and  the  clubs  become  beset  with  demands  for 
Hbxts  in  the  national  language  and  literature* 

' 'Jrhe  Foies  are  au  instance  worth  dwelling 
upon*  Mr*  Ross's  summary  of  them  is  as 
striking  as  it  is  premonitory*  There  are 
over  a million  of  them  in  the*  country,  a 
backward  people,  prolific,  brutal,  priekt-rid* 
den—'U  menace  to  American  institutions*  Yet 
the  urge  that  carries  them  in  such  numbers 
to  America  is  not  unlike  that  which  carried 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers*  Next  to  the  Jews,  whom 
their  brethren  in  their  Polish  home  are 
hounding  to  death,  the  tmhappiest  people  in 
Europe,  exploited  by  both  their  own  upper 
classes  and  the  Russian  conqueror,  they  have 
resisted  extinction  at  a great  cost*.  They 
have  clung  to  their  religion  because  it  was 
a mark  of  difference  between  them  and  their 
conquerors;  because  they  love  liberty,  they 
have  made  their  language  of  literary  impor- 
tance in  Europe*  Their  aspiration,  imper- 
sonal, disinterested,  as  it  must  be  In  Amer- 
ica, to  free  Poland,  to  conserve  the  Polish 
spirit,  is  the  most  hopeful  and  American 
thing  about  them — the  one  thing  thatLstands 
actually  between  them  and  brutalization 
through  complete  economic  degradation*  It 
lifts  them  higher  than  anything  that,  in 
fact*  America  offers  them*  The  same  thing 
is  true  for  the  Bohemians,  17,000  of  them, 
workingmen  in  Chicago,  paying  a propor- 
tion of  their  wage  to  maintain  schools  Sn  the. 
Bohemian  tongue  and  free  thought;  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  many  other  groups* 

How  true  it  Is  may  be  observed  from  a 
comparison  of  the  vernacular  dailies  aud 
weeklies  with  the  yellow  American  press 
which  is  concocted  expressly  for  the  great 
American  masses*  ' The  content  of  the  for- 
mer, when  the'  local  news  is  deducted.  Is  a 
mass  of  information,  political,  social,  scien- 
tific; often  translations  into  the  vernacular 
of  standard  English  writing,  often  original 
work  of  high  literary  quality*  The  latter, 
when  the  news  is  deducted,  consists  of  the 
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sporting  page  and  the  editorial  page*  Both 
pander  rather  than  awaken,  so  that  it  is 
no  wonder  .that  in  fact  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  pabulum  of  the  great  masses  con- 
sists of  the  vernacular  papers  in  the  na- 
tional tongue*  With  them  go  also  the  ver- 
nacular drama,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
other  phenomena  which  make  a distinctive 
culture,  the  outward  expression  of  that  fun- 
damental like-mindedness  wherein  men  are 
truly  “free  and  equal*"  This,  beginning  for 
the  dumb  peasant  masses  in  language  and 
religion,  emerges  in  the  other  forms  of  life 
and  art  and  tends  to  make  smaller  or  larger 
ethnic  groups  autonomous,  self-sufficient, 
and  reacting  as  spiritual  units  to  the  resid- 
uum of  America. 

What  is  the  cultural  outcome  likely  to  be, 
under  these  conditions?  Surely  not  the 
melting-pot*  Bather  something  that  has  be- 
come more  and  more  distinct  in  the  chang- 
ing State  and  city  life  of  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, and  which  is  most  articulate  and  ap- 
parent among  just  those  peoples  whom  Mr* 
Ross  praises  most— the  Scandinavians,  the 
Germans,  the  Irish,  the  Jews* 

It  is  in  the  area  where  Scandinavians  are 
most  concentrated  that  Norwegian  is  preach- 
ed on  Sunday  in  more  churches  than  in  Nor- 
way That  area  is  Minnesota,  not  unlike 
Scandinavia  in  climate  and  character* 
There,  if  the  newspapers  are  to  be  trusted, 
the  "foreign  language”  taught  in  an  in- 
creasingly larger  number  of  high  schools  is 
Scandinavian,  The  Constitution  of  the 
State  resembles  in  many  respects  the  fa- 
mous Norwegian  Constitution  of  1313*  The 
largest  city  has  been  chosen  as  the  "spiritnal 
capital,"  If  I may  say  so,  the  seat  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian "house  of  life,”  which  the  Scandina- 
vian Society  In  America,  is  reported  to  be 
planning  to  build  as  a centre  from  which 
there  is  to  spread  through  the  land  Scan- 
dinavian culture  and  ideals* 

The  eastern  neighbor  of  Minnesota  is  Wis- 
consin, a region  of  groat  concentration  of 
Germans*  Is  it  merely  a political  accident 
that  the  centralisation  of  State  authority 
and  control  has  been  possible  there  to  a de- 
gree heretofore  unknown  in  this  country? 
That  the  Socialist  organisation  la  the  most 
powerful  in  the  land,  able  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  to  have  elected  the  May- 
or of  a large  city  and  a Congressman, 
and  kept  out  of  power  only  by  coali- 
tion of  the  other  parties?  That  German 
is  the  overwhelmingly  predominant  “for- 
eign language"  In  the  public  schools  and 
in  the  university?  Or  that  the  fragrance 
of  DeutscfttJmwb  pervades  the  life  of  the 
whole  State?  The  earliest  German  immi- 
grants to  America  were  group  conscious  to 
a high  degree*  They  brought  with  them  a 
cultural  tradition  and  political  aspiration* 
They  wanted  to  found  a State.  If  a State 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a mode  of  life  of  the 
mind,  they  have  succeeded*  Their  language 
is  the  predominant  “foreign”  one  through- 
out the  Middle  West*  ■ The  teaching  of  it 
is  required  by  law  in  many  places,  south- 
ern Ohio  and  Indianapolis,  for  example, 
Their  national  institutions,  even  to  cooking, 


are  as  widespread  as  they  are*  They  are 
organized  into  a great  national  society,  the 
Gernian-American  Alliance,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  advancement  of  Gorman  culture 
and  ideals,  They  encourage  and  mak©  pos- 
sible a close  and  more  intimate  contact 
with  the  fatherland,  They  endow  Germanic 
museums,  they  encourage  and  provide  for 
exchange  professorships,  erect  monuments 
to  German  heroes,  and  disseminate  trans- 
lations of  the  German  classics,  And  there 
are,  of  course,  the  very  excellent  German 
vernacular  press,  the  Gorman  theatre,  the 
German  club,  the  German  organisation  of 
life. 

Similar  are  the  Irish,  living  in  strength  in 
Massachusetts  and  Now  York*  When  they 
began  to  come  to  this  country  they  were 
far  less  well  ©S  and  far  more  passionately 
self-conscious  than  the  Germans*  For  num- 
bers of  them  America  was  and  has  remain- 
ed Just  a centre  from  which  to  plot  for 
the  freedom  of  Ireland*  For  most  it  was 
an  opportunity  to  escape  both  exploitation 
and  starvation*  The  way  they  made  was 
made  against  both  race  and  religious  preju- 
dice: in  the  course  of  It  they  lost  much  that 
was  attractive  as  well  as  much  that  was 
unpleasant,  But  Americanization  brought 
the  mass  of  them  also  spiritual  self-respect, 
and  their  growing  prosperity  both  here  and 
in  Ireland  is  what  lies  behind  the  more  in- 
ward phases  of  Irish  Nationalism — the 
Gaelic  movement,  the  Irish  theatre,  the  Irish 
Art  Society*  I omit  consideration  of  such  or- 
ganized bodies  as  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians* All  these  movements  alike  in- 
dicate the  conversion  of  the  negative  na- 
tionalism of  the  hatred  of  England  to  the 
positive  nationalism  of  the  loving  care  and 
development  of  the  cultural  values  of  the 
Celtic  spirit  A significant  phase  of  it  is 
the  voting  of  Irish  history  into  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  high  schools  of  Boston.  In 
sum,  once  the  Irish  body  had  been  fed  and 
erected,  the  Irish  mind  demanded 'and  gen- 
erated its  own  peculiar  form  of  self-realiza- 
tion and  satisfaction* 

And,  finally,  the  Jews.  Their  attitude  to- 
wards America  is  different  in  a fundamental 
respect  from  that  of  other  Immigrant  nation* 
alittes,  They  do  not  come  to  the  United 
States  from  truly  native  lands,  lands  of  their 
proper  natio  and  culture*  They  come  from, 
lands  of  sojourn,  where  they  have  been  for 
ages  treated  as  foreigners,  at  most  as  semi- 
citizens, subject  to  disabilities  and  persecu- 
tions* They  come  with  no  political  aspira- 
tions against  the  peace  of  other  states  such 
as  move  the  Irish,  the  Polos,  the  Bohemians* 
They  come  with  the  Intention  to  be  com- 
pletely incorporated  into  the  body-politic  of 
the  state,  They  alone,  as  Mr,  H,  G,  Wells 
notes,  of  all  the  Immigrant  peoples  have 
made  spontaneously  conscious  and  organized 
efforts  to  prepare  themselves  and  their 
brethren  for  the  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship*  There  is  hardly  a considera- 
ble municipality  in  the  land,  where  Jews 
inhabit,  that  has  not  its  Hebrew  Institute, 
or  its  Educational  Alliance,  or  its  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  or  its  Community 


House,  especially  dedicated  to  this  task*  They 
show  the  highest  percentage  of  naturaliza- 
tion, according  to  Mr,  Ross's  tables,  and  he 
concedes  that  they  have  benefited  politics, 
Yet  of  all  self-conscious  peoples  they  are  the 
most  self* conscious,  Of  all  immigrants  they 
have  the  oldest  civilized  tradition,  they  are 
longest  accustomed  to  living  under  law,  and 
are  at  the  outset  the  most  eager  and  the 
most  successful  in  eliminating  the  external 
differences  between  themselves  and  their  so- 
cial environment*  Even  their  religion  is 
flexible  and  accommodating,  as  that  of  the 
Christian  sectaries  is  not,  for  change  involves 
no  change  in  doctrine,  only  in  mode  of  life, 

Yet,  once  the  wolf  Is  driven  from  the  door 
and  the  Jewish  immigrant  takes  his  place 
in  our  society  a free  man  and  an  American, 
he  tends  to  become  all  the  more  a Jew,  The 
cnltural  unity  of  his  race,  history,  and  back- 
ground is  only  continued  by  the  new  life  un- 
dex  the  new  conditions*  Mr*  H,  G*  Wells 
calls  the  Jewish  quarter  in  New  York  a city 
within  a city,  and  with  more  justice  than 
other  quarters  because,  although  It  Is  far 
more  in  tune  with  Americanism  than  the 
other  quarters,  it  is  also  far  more  auton- 
omous in  spirit  and  self-conscious  in  culture* 
It  has  its  sectaries,  its  radicals,  its  artists, 
Its  literati;  its  press,  its  literature,  its  the- 
atre, its  Yiddish  and  its  Hebrew,  its  Talmudi- 
cal  colleges  and  Its  Hebrew  schools,  its  char- 
ities and  its  vanities,  and  Its  coordinating 
organization,  the  Kehllla,  all  more  or  less 
duplicated  wherever  Jews  congregate  in 
mass*  Here  not  religion  alone,  but  the  whole 
world  of  radical  thinking,  carries  the  mother- 
tongue  and  the  father-tongue,  with  all  that 
they  imply,  Unlike  the  parochial  schools, 
their  separate  schools,  being  national,  do  not 
displace  the  public  schools;  they  supplement 
the  public  schools*  The  Jewish  ardor  for 
pure  learning  is  notorious*  And,  again,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Scandinavians,  the 
Germans,  the  Irish,  democracy  applied  to 
education  has  given  the  Jews  their  will  that 
Hebrew  shall  be  coordinate  with  French  and 
German  in  the  regent's  examination*  On  a 
national  scale  of  organization  there  is  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  the  Jewish  His- 
torical Society,  the  Jewish  Publication  Soci- 
ety, Rurally,  there*  Is  the  model  Association 
of  Jewish  Farmers,  with  their  cooperative, 
organization  for  agriculture  and  for  agri- 
cultural education*  In  sum,  the  most  eager- 
ly American  of  the  immigrant*  groups  are 
also  the  most  autonomous  and  self-conscious 
in  spirit  and  culture* 

YI* 

Immigrants  appear  to  pass  through  four 
phases  in  the  course  of  being  American- 
ized* In  the  first  phase  they  exhibit  eco- 
nomic eagerness,  the  greed  of  the  unfed* 
Since  external  d inferences  are  a handicap  in 
the  economic  struggle,  they  “assimilate/' 
seeking  thus  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
economic  independence.  Once  the  proleta- 
rian level  of  such  independence  is  reached, 
the  process  of  assimilation  slows  down  and 
tends  to  come  to  a stop,  The  immigrant 
group  is  still  a national  group,  modified, 
sometimes  improved,  by  environmental  in- 
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fiuences,  but  otherwise  a solitary  spiritual 
unit,  which  Is  seeking:  to  find  its  way  out 
on  its  own  social  level.  This  search  brings 
to  light  permanent  group  distinctions,  and 
the  immigrant,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ameri- 
can,  is  thrown  hack  upon  himself  and  his 
ancestry*  Then  a process  of  dissimilation 
h egins.  Th  o ar  ts,  1 if e,  and  ideals  of  the 
nationality  become  central  and  paramount; 
ethnic  and  national  diSerenees  change  in 
status  from  disadvantages  to  distinctions. 
All  the  while  the  immigrant  has  been  using 
the  English  language  and  behaving  like  an 
American  in  matters  economic  and  political,- 
and  continues  to  do  so.  The  Institutions  of 
‘ the  Republic  have  become  the  liberating 
cause  and.  the  background  for  the  rise  of 
the  cultural  consciousness  and  social  au- 
tonomy of  tlie  immigrant  Irishman,  German, 
Scandinavian,  Jew,  Foie,  or  Bohemian.  On 
the  whole,  Americanization  has  not  repress- 
ed  nationality*  Americanization  has  lib- 
* crated  nationality* 

Hence,  what  troubles  Mr*  Ross  and  so 
many  other  Anglo-Saxon  Americans  is  not 
really  inequality;  what  troubles  them  is 
difference*  Only  things  that  are  alike  in 
fact  and  not  abstractly,  and  only  men  that 
are  alike  in  origin  and  in  spirit  and  not 
abstractly,  can  be  truly  “equal”  and  main- 
tain that  inward  unanimity  of  action  and 
outlook  which  make  a national  life.  The 
writers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  of  the  Constitution  were  net  confronted 
by  the  practical  faet  of  ethnic  dissimilarity 
among  the  whites  of  the  country*  Their 
descendants  are  confronted  by  it*  Its  exist- 
ence, acceptance,  and  development  provide 
one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
democratic  principle  on  which  our  theory  of 
government  is  based,  and  the  result  at  the 
present  writing  is  to  many  worthies  very 
unpleasant*  Democratism  and  the  Federal 
principle  have  worked  together  with  eco- 
nomic greed  and  ethnic  snobbishness  to  peo- 
ple the  land  with  all  the  nationalities  of 
Europe,  and  to  convert  the  early  American 
nation  into  the  present  American  state. 
For  in  effect  we  are  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming a true  federal  state,  such,  a state 
as  men  hope  for  as  the  outcome  of  the 
European  war,  a great  republic  consisting 
of  a federation  or  commonwealth  of  nation- 
alities* 

Given,  In  the  economic  order,  the  prin- 
ciple of  laissez-faire  applied  to  a capitalistic 
society,  in  contrast  with  the  manorial  and 
guild  systems  of  the  past  and  the  Socialist 
utopias  of  the  future,  the  economic  conse- 
quences are  the  same,  whether  in  America, 
full  of  all  Europe,  or  in  England,  full  of 
the  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh*  Given,  in 
the  political  order,  the  principle  that  all 
men  are  equal  and  that  each,  consequently, 
under  the  law  at  least,  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  most  of  himself,  the  con- 
trol of  the  machinery  of  government  by  the 
plutocracy  is  a foregone  conclusion  Lais * 
se^-faire  and  unprecedentedly  bountiful 
natural  resources  have  turned  the  mind  of 
the  state  to  wealth  alone,  and  In  the  haste 
to  accumulate  wealth  considerations  of  hu- 


man quality  have  been  neglected  and  forgot- 
ten, the  action  of  government  has  been  reme- 
dial rather  than  constructive,  and  Mr.  Ross's 
"peasantism,”  £.  e.*  the  growth  of  an  expro- 
priated, degraded  industrial  class,  dependent 
on  the  factory  rather  than  on  land,  has 
been  rapid  and  vexatious* 

The  problems  which  these  conditions  give 
rise  to  are  important,  but  not  primarily  Im- 
portant* Although  they  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  all  our  political  theorists*  they 
■are  problems  of  means,  of  instruments,  not 
of  ends.  They  concern  the  conditions  of 
life,  not  the  Jcind  of  Hfe , and  there,  appears 
to  have  been  a general  assumption  that  only 
one  kind  of  human  life  is  possible  in  Amer- 
ica. But  the  same  democracy  which  under- 
lies the  evils  of  the  economic  order  under- 
lies also  the  eviIs-~-und  the  promise— of  the 
ethnic  order.  Because  no  Individual  Is 
merely  an  Individual,  the  political  autonomy 
of  the  Individual  has  meant  and  Is  begin- 
ning to  realize  In  these  United  States  the 
spiritual  autonomy  of  his  group.  The  pro- 
cess is  as  yet  far  from  fruition.  We  are, 
in  fact,  at.  the  parting  of  the  ways*  A 
genui  no  social  &I  temativ  e is  before  us, 
either  of  wliich  parts  we  may  realize  If 
we  will.  In  social  construction  the  will  Is 
father  to  the  fact,  for  the  faet  is  nothing 
more  than  the  concord  or  conflict  of  wills. 
What  do  we  will  to  make  of  the  United 
State$™a  unison,  singing  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  theme  “America,”  the  America  of 
the  New  England  school,  or  a harmony,  in 
which  that  theme  shall  be  dominant,  per- 
haps, among  others,  but  one  among  many, 
not  the  only  one? 

The  mind  reverts  helplessly  to  the  historic 
attempts  at  unison  in  Europe— the  heroic 
failure  of  the  pan-Hellenists,  of  the  Romans, 
the  disintegration  and  the  diversification  of 
the  Cliristian  Church,  for  a time  the  most 
successful  unison  in  history;  the  present-day 
failures  of  Germany  and  of  Russia*  Here, 
however,  the  whole  social  situation  is  favor* 
able,  as  it  has  never  bedn  at  any  time  else* 
w h ere-~e' v cry  thing  i s f avor abl  e but  the 
basic  law  of  America  itself,  and  the  spirit 
of  American  institutions  To  achieve  uni- 
sorL__it  can  be  achieved— would  be  to  vio- 
late these,  For  the  end  determines  the 
means,  and  this  end  would  Involve  no  other 
means  than  those  used  by  Germany  in  Po- 
land, in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Alsace-Lor- 
raine; by  Russia  In  the  Pale,  in  Poland,  In 
Finland*  Fundamentally  It  would  require 
the  complete  nationalization  of  education, 
the  abolition  of  every  form  of  parochial  and 
private  school,  the  abolition  of  instruction 
in  other  tongues  than  English,  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  teaching  of  history  and 
literature  upon  the  English  tradition*  The 
other  institutions  of  society  would  require 
treatment  analogous  to  that  administered 
by  Germany  to  her  European  acquisitions* 
And  all  of  this,  even  if  meeting  with  no 
resistance,  would  not  completely  guarantee 
the  survival  as  a unison  of  the  older  Ameri- 
canism* For  the  programme  would  be  ap- 
plied to  diverse  ethnic  types,  and  the  re- 
construction that,  with  the  best  will,  they 


might  spontaneously  make  of  the  tradition 
would  more  likely  than  not  he  a far  cry 
from  the  original.  It  is,  already* 

The  notion  that  the  programme  might  be 
realized  by  radical  and  even  enforced  mis- 
cegenation, by  the  creation  of  the  melting- 
pot  by  law,  and  thus  by  the  development 
of  the  new  “American  race,”  is,  as  Mr,  Ross 
points  out,  as  mystically  optimistic  as  it  Is 
ignorant.  In  historic  times,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  new  ethnic  types  have  originated, 
and  what  wo  know  of  breeding  gives  us 
no  assurance  of  .the  disappearance  of  the 
old  types  in  favor  of  the  new,  only  the 
addition  of  a new  type,  If  it  succeeds  in 
surviving,  to  the  already  existing  older  ones* 
Biologically,  life  does  not  unify;  biological- 
ly, life  diversities;  and  it  Is  sheer  ignorance 
to  apply  social  analogies  to  biological  pro- 
cesses* in  any  event,  we  know  what  the 
qualities  and  capacities  of  existing  typos 
are;  we  know  how  by  education  to  do 
something  towards  the  repression  of  what 
is  evil  in  them  and  the  conservation  of  what 
is  good.  The  “American  race”  is  a totally  un- 
known thing;  to  presume  that  it  will  ho  bet- 
tor because  (If  we  like  to  persist  in  the  Illu- 
sion that  it  Is  coming)  it  will  be  later,  is  no 
different  from  imagining  that,  because  con- 
temporary, Russia  is  better  than  ancient 
Greece.  There  Is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
to  the  pious  stupidity  that  identifies  recency 
with  goodness*  The  unison  to  he  achieved 
cannot  be  a unison  of  ethnic  types*  It  must 
be,  if  It  is  to  be  at  all,  a unison  of  social 
and  historic  interests,  established  by  the 
complete  cutting-ofi!  of  the  ancestral  memo- 
ries of  our  populations,  the  enforced,  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  English  language  and  Eng- 
lish and  American  history  in  the  schools 
and  In  the  daily  life* 

The  attainment  of  the  other  alternative, 
a harmony,  also  requires  concerted  public 
action*  But  . the  action  would  do  no  vio- 
lence to  our  fundamental  law  and  the 
spirit  of  om*  institutions,  nor  to  the  qualities 
of  men.  It  would  seek  simply  to  eliminate 
the  waste  and  the  stupidity  of  our  social 
organization,  by  way  of  freeing  and  strength- 
ening the  strong  forces  actually  in  operation. 
Starting  with  our  existing  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural groups,  It  would  seek  to  provide  con- 
ditions under  which  each  may  attain  the 
perfection  that  Is  proper  to  its  kind,  The  pro- 
vision of  such  conditions  is  the  primary  in- 
tent of  our  fundamental  law  and  the  function 
of  our  Institutions*  And  the  various  nation* 
alities  which  compose  our  commonwealth 
must  learn  first  of  all  this  fact,  which  is 
perhaps,  to  most  minds,  the  outstanding 
ideal  content  of  “Americanism” — that  de- 
mocracy means  self-realization  through  self- 
control,  seU>government*  and  that  one  1st 
impossible  without  the  other*  For  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle,  which  is  realized 
in  a harmony  of  societies,  there  are  Euro- 
pean. analogies  also*  l omit  Austria  and 
Turkey,  for  the  union  of  nationalities  is 
there  based  more  on  Inadequate  force  than 
on  consent,  and  the  form  of  their  organiza- 
tion, is  alien  to  ours*  I think  of  England 
and  of  Switzerland,  England  is  a state  of 
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four  nationalities  — the  English,  t Welsh, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  (i l one  considers  the 
Empire,  0/  many  more),  and  while  English 
history  is  not  immarreo  by  attempts  at  nnh 
son,  both  the  homo  policy  and  the  imperial 
policy  have,  since  the  !Boer  War,  been  realis- 
ed more  and  more  In  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  harmony:  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  empire  have  been  posited 
more  and  more  upon  the  voluntary  and  air 
tonomons  cooperation  of  the  component  na^ 
Mortalities,  Switzerland  is  a state  of  three 
nationalities,  a republic  as  the  United  States 
is,  far  more  democratically  governed,  con* 
centrated  in  an  area  not  mac h different  In 
size,  I suspect,  from  New  York  city,  with 
a population  not  far  from  it  In  total.  Yet 
Switzerland  has  the  most  loyal  citizens  in 
Europe,  Their  language,  literary  and  spir- 
itual traditions  are  on  the  cue  side  German, 
on  another  Italian,  on  a third  side  French, 
And  in  terms  of  social  organization,  of 
economic  prosperity,  0 1 public  education,  of 
the  general  level  of  culture,  Switzerland  is 
the  moat  successful  democracy  in  the  world. 
It  conserves  and  encourages  individuality, 

The  reason  lies,  I think,  In  the  fact  that 
iu  Switzerland  the  conception  of  ^natural 
rights"  operates,  consciously  or  unconscious' 
ly,  as  a generalization  from  the  unalterable 
data  of  human  nature.  What  la  inalienable 
in  the  life  of  man  kind  la  Its  Intrinsic  poab 
tive  quality— its  psychophysical  Inheritance, 
Men  may  change  their  clothes,  their  politics, 
their  wives,  their  religions,  their  philoso* 
phles,  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent:  they 
cannot  change  their  grandfathers,  Jews  or 
Foies  or  Anglo-Saxons,  1o  order  to  cease  be 
ing  Jews  or  Poles  or  Anglo-Saxons,  would 
have  to  cease  to  be.  The  selfhood  which  Is 
Inalienable  in  them,  and  for  the  realization 
of  which  they  require  "inalienable1'  liberty, 
is  ancestrally  determined,  and  the  happiness 
which  they  pursue  hae  its  form  Implied  in 
ancestral  endowment.  This  Is  what,  actual* 
iy,  democracy  in  operation  assumes.  There 
arc  human  capacities  which  It  Is  the  Xunc' 
tlon  of  the  state  to  liberate  and  to  protect; 
and  the  failure  of  the  state  as  a government 
means  Us  abolition,  Government,  the  state, 
under  the  democratic  conception.  Is  merely 
an  Instrument,  not  an  end  That  It  Is  often 
an  abused  instrument,  that  it  Is  often  seiz' 
ed  by  the  powers  that  prey,  that  it  makes 
frequent  mistakes  and  considers  only  secoD' 
dary  ends,  surface  needs,  which  vary  from 
moment  to  moment,  Is,  of  course,  obvious: 
hence  oni  social  and  political  chaos.  But 
that  it  is  an  instrument,  flexibly  adjustable 
to  changing  life,  changing  opinion,  and 
needs,  our  whole  electoral  organization  and* 
parly  system  declare.  And  as  intelligence 
and  wisdom  prevail  oyer  "polities'1,  and  spe^ 
elai  Interests,  as  the  steady  and  continuous 
pressure  of  ihe  inalienable  qualities  and  pur 
poses  of  human  groups  more  and  more  dour 
Inate  the  confusion  of  our  common  life,  the 
outlines  of  a possible  great  and  truly  demo- 
cratic commonwealth  become  discernible, 

Its  form  Is  that  of  the  Federal  republic; 
its  substance  a democracy  of  nationalities,  co- 
operating voluntarily  and  autonomously  id 


the  enterprise  of  self-realization  through  the 
perfection  of  men  according  to  their  kind* 
The  common  language  of  the  common  weal  thr 
the  language  of  Us  great  political  tradition, 
Is  English,  but  each  nationality  expresses 
Ks  emotional  and  voluntary  life  in  Its  own 
language,  in  its  own  inevitable  mslheUe  and 
intellectual  forms.  The  common  life  of  the 
com mmon wealth  Is  politico' economic,  and 
serves  as  the  foundation  and  background  for 
the  realization  of  the  distinctive  Individual* 
Uy  of  each  ?iafto  that  composes  it  Thus 
"American  civilization"  may  corns  to  mean 
the  perfection  of  the  cooperative  harmonies 
of  "European  civilization,''  the  waste,  the 
squalor,  and  the  distress  of  Europe  being 
eliminated— a multiplicity  In  a unity,  an 
orchestration  of  mankind,  As  lu  im.  orclm* 
tra,  every  type  of  instrument  has  Its  specific 
timbre  and  tonality,  founded  in  Its  substance 
and  form;  as  every  type  has  its  appropriate 
theme  and  melody  In  the  whole  symphony, 
so  in  society  eack  ethnic  group  is  the  natural 
instrument,  Its  spirit  and  culture  are  its 
theme  and  melody,  and  the  harmony  and  dis- 
sonances and  discords  of  them  all  make  the 
symphony  of  civilization,  with  this  differ- 
ence: a musical  symphony  is  written  before 
it  is  played;  (n  the  symphony  of  civilization 
the  playing  Is  the  writing,  so  that  there  Is 
nothing  so  fixed  and  Inevitable  about  its  pro- 
gressiG3is  as  in  music,  ao  that  within  the  lim- 
its set  by  nature  they  may  vary  at  will,  and 
the  range  and  variety  of  the  harmonies  may 
become  wider  and  richer  and  more  beautiful, 
But  the  question  Is,  do  the  dominant  class- 
es In  America  want  such  a society? 


Book  Notes  and  Byways 

GENTLE  USES  OF  A DICTIONARY, 

The  old  scholar  thanked  God  that.  He  had 
put  It  Into  the  hearts  of  some  men  to  write 
die Uonarles— a sadly  trite  allusion,  but  how 
else  express  one's  gratitude  for  a "Tennyson 
Concordance"  {Mac miliars)  which  extends  to 
above  twelve  hundred  pages,  and  In  the  mak- 
ing of  which  the  author,  Mr,  A.,  3fi,  Baker, 
sadly  wrote  out  and  then  arranged  some- 
thing like  150, QOfl  slips?  Thera  are  as  many 
reasons  for  being  grateful  as  there  are  ways 
of  using  such  a book.  By  its  aid,  if  you  arc 
a scholar,  you  may  reckon  up  the  number  of 
words  In  the  vocabulary  of  Tennyson,  and  so 
demonstrate  whether  has  genius  was  as  great 
as  that  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  You  may, 
If  you  are  a reviewer,  show  astonishment  at 
the  errors  of  the  jaext  writer  who  pretends 
to  quote  your  poet;  or,  if  you  aspire  to  ho 
a real  critic,  you  may  with  careless  ease  set 
forth  the  echoes  of  Tennyson  In  a dozen  later 
versifiers.  And  last,  If  you  have  the  taste  for 
anthologies,  like  my  honest  friend  who  counts 
seven  hundred  such  volumes  in  his  New  York 
apartment,  you  may  even  read  in  Mr,  Baker's 
pages  for  pleasure  and  with  no  ulterior  mo- 
tive at  all. 

My  own  first  motive  was,  I confess,  of  a 
more  egotistic  sort  Once  upon  a time  there 
occurred  to  me  the  pretty  thought,  which  I 
no  doubt  printed  somewhere,  that  Tennyson's 
world  was  peculiarly  characterized  by  his  use 
of  the  word  "wind,"  and  now  came  the  op- 


portunity to  prove  the  truth  o£  my  conjec- 
ture, I turned,  therefore,*  drat  to  that  head- 
ing;, and  was  not  disappointed  to  find  some 
three  columns  of  quotations  JJsted  there  from 
the  Poemss,  with  almost  half  a column  from 
the  Dramas,  The  winds  are  of  summer  and 
winter,  of  Joy  and  of  melancholy ; yet  there 
is  a curious  predominance  of  one  tone  through 
the  lines,  a&  may  he  observed  from  these 
few  selections,  which  I give  with  the  sources 
indicated  so  as  to  recall  the  setting  of  the 
words : 

TUI  c<?hl  winds  woltfc  t*“*  tnsra,  (Marl  ana  I 

w tails  Blew  Ma  oWw  praises  lu  bla  eyfts,  (A  Character} 
G'oeUh  ftrdlnunce  Of  Xtoatit  3*  blown  In  eruiy  wind, 

(To  J,  R } 

II&&  & wind,  that  slirlHs  Al!  al&ht:  In  a waste  land, 

(M, 

ftiglat  slid  (Iowa  one  long  stream  of  sighing;  wind, 

(Gardens r's  D,J 

gmlle  that  like  a ttrlsKHag  wind  Oa  glassy  water, 

{PrJ&c&Ai) 

TtciPd  as  wbea  the  winds  of  winter  tear  eb  oak, 

( lioadlcfttt, 

f hear  a wind  Of  memory  jHjjrnJuriflg  Bio  past,  (In  Mem,  I 
Thro'  tb£  (Jim  imtfl  aspUttBt  a rrahtog  svted,  t&tariiu) 
TUI  la  ttofe  cold  wIM  tfcut  fomuas  the  mom, 

(Gulaerere ) 

A quantitative  test,  to  be  sure,  would  ra- 
ther give  the  predominance  to  "light,''  for 
there  are  more  than  five  columns  under  that 
word  from  the  Poems  alone.  But  It  is  to  he 
noted  that  "light"  is  a word  that  naturally 
occurs  with  great  frequency  m versa  Afid 
you  will  find,  moreover,  that  Tennyson's  lines 
under  this  heading,  though  they  contain  al- 
most always  a touch  of  the  true  alchemy  of 
poetry,  have  not  the  same  stamp  of  original- 
ity as  that  which  distinguishes  his  use  of  the 
winds;  nor  will  you,  I IMuk,  come  upon  a 
single  phrase  with  the  shock  and  moment  of 
Vaughan' a 

f snw  JRtertUty  She  other  night, 

a great  Ilt#s  of  pure  and  endless  light- 
er with  the  magnitude  of  Milton's  majestic 
apostrophe.  At  least,  as  I east  my  eye  down 
the  columns  of  Tennyson,  I seemed  to  feel 
nothing  more  than  the  commonplaces  of  su- 
blimity, If  the  phrase  is  permissible,  and  of 
prettiness,  until  I was  stopped  by  this  excla- 
mation: "0  light  upon  the  wind";  then  at 
once  I was  rapt  Into  the  true  Tennysoulan 
world.  After  looking  up  the  context  in  '“The 
Passing  of  Arthur  " 1 am  In  doubt  whether 
the  hue  does  not  rather  belong  under  the 
adjective  ''light''  (the  contrary  of  heavy)— or 
should  be  in  such  doubt,  were  not  the  less 
obvious  meaning  so  characteristic:  of  the  au- 
thor, We  think  of  the  freely  gushing  senti- 
ment hi  Tennyson,  of  Ms  maidens  innumer- 
able who  "pass  like  a light/"  and  wo  grow  a 
little  dubious  about  the  reality  of  the  divine 
glory  tor  'which  his  Infants  are  crying.  But 
there  is  another  Tennyson  than  Victoria's 
Laureate,  the  creator  of  a mood,  a world,  so 
remote  from  common  experience,  so  different 
from  that  evoked  by  any  other  English  poet, 
that  this  his  most  original  power  is  likely  to 
be  overlooked.  It  Is  the  land  of  the  "light 
upon  the  wind,"  of  the  cop  junction  of  the 
‘"mystic  gleams"  with  the  waste  and  wander- 
ing airs: 

The**,  erp  dial  hisf:  weird  bristle  fci  the  west 
There  carat?  oa  Arthur  shaping,  {Jawnltt  !UU‘d 
ta  Lancelot1  a wnr,  the  gbnst  of  (jfiwnln  blown 
Along  a wandering  wlntf,  ami  past  bis  ejir 
Went  shr!!!!ng,  “Hollow,  hollow  all  delight! 

0&tl,  litlugl  t.G'iBorrow  than  shaft  pass  sway, 
I‘'ttrewfcl!  j tbare  In  an  Isle  of  rtMd.  for  thee. 

And  l era  lilowt*  along  ft  wandering  wine. 

And  lift! low,  bellow,  hollow  nil  delight," 

Autl  fainter  onward,  !ll;e  wild  birds  that  oU&nge 
Their  ese&aots  In  the  uight  acid  wall  their  way 
From  doud  te  cl&nd,  (Sown  the  long  wtofl  the  dream 
Shrill1  <1;  fowl  Ift  gala#  mingled  with  dim  cries 


